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42 DESCRIPTION of the 

otherwife unaccountable appearance, was occafioned intire- 
ly by its inverting the object, for the reafons above given. 
If it be afked, why then do not the common long refrac- 
tors, which generally invert, produce the fame decepti- 
on ? I anfwer, very probably they would do fo if fet befide 
a Gregorian reflector and the eye applied alternately to the 
one and to the other*. 



N° III. 
Defcription of the White Mountains in Neiv-Hampjhire. 

By the Rev. JEREMY BELKNAP of New-Hampshire. 

^ 7 g** HP HE white mountains in the northern part 
X of New-Hampfhire have, from the earlieft 
fettlement of the country, attracted the attention of aH 
forts of perfons. They are undoubtedly the higheft lands 
in New-England, and are difcovered in clear weather by 
vefTels coming on the eaftern coaft, before any other land ; 
but by reafon of their bright appearance are frequently 
miftaken for clouds. They are feen on fhore at the diftance 
of fixty or eighty miles on the fouth and fouth-eaft fides, 
and are faid to be plainly vifible in the neighbourhood of 
Quebec. The Indians had a fuperftitious veneration for 
them as the habitation of invifible beings, and for this 
reafon never ventured to afcend their fummits, and always 
endeavoured to difcourage every perfon who attempted it. 
From them, and the captives whom they formerly led to 
Canada through the pafs of thefe mountains, many fictions 
have been propagated through the country which have in 
time fwelled to marvellous and incredible ftoriesj particu- 
larly, 

* The above was written in 1774, when I had no achromatic aftronomical telefcope in my 
pofleflion. 
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larly, it has been reported that carbuncles have been feen 
at immenfe heights, and inacceffible fpots which give a 
luftre in the night. 

Thofe who have attempted to give an account of thefe 
mountains, have afcribed their brightnefs to mining rocks 
or white mofs, and the higheft fummit has been reprefent- 
ed as inacceffible by reafon of the extreme cold which 
threatens to freeze the traveller in the midft of fummer. 
They have alfo differed fo widely from each other, and 
their accounts have been embellifhed with fo many mar- 
vellous circumftances, and on the whole have been fo un- 
fatisfadfcory, that I have long wifhed for an opportunity to 
vifit thefe mountains in company with fome gentlemen of 
a philofophical turn, furnifhed with proper inftruments 
and materials for a full exploration of the phenomena that 
might occur. This pleafure I have in part enjoyed the 
prefent fummer ; and though the roughnefs of the way 
which prevented the ufe of convenient carriages, proved 
fatal to fome of our inftruments, and the almoft continual 
cloudinefs of the weather while we were in that region 
hindered us from making fome obfervations which we in- 
tended ; yet till a better account can be obtained, I flatter 
myfelf that what follows will prove more fatisfa&ory than 
any which has yet been publifhed or reported. 

The white mountains are the higheft part of a ridge 
which extends north-eaft and fouth-weft to an unknown 
length. The area of their bafe is an irregular figure fome- 
what refembling an ifoceles triangle, whofe longeft ex- 
tremity is toward the fouth, and whofe whole circuit can- 
not be lefs than fifty miles. The number of fummits 
within this area cannot be afcertained at prefent, the coun- 
try round them being a thick wildernefs. On the north- 
weft fide feven fummits are in plain view, and this is the 
greateft number that can be feen at once from any ftation 
that is cleared of woods. Of thefe, four at leaft are bald. 
The higheft of them is on the eaftern fide of the clufter, 
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on which fide we attended, having firft gained the height 
of land between the waters of Saco and Amarifcogin rivers, 
to which there is a gradual afcent for twelve miles from 
the plains of Pigwacket. At this height of land there is 
a meadow which was formerly a beaver-pond with a dam 
at each end. The water iffues out of a mountain on its 
eaftern fide in the form of fprings, and meandering through 
the channels of the meadow appears ftagnant in the mid- 
dle but dividing its courfe, at the fouth end of the meadow 
it runs into Ellis river, a branch of Saco ; and at the north 
end into Peabody river, a branch of Amarifcogin. From 
this meadow there is an uninterrupted afcent on a ridge 
between two deep gullies to the higheft fummit. 

The fidesof the mountains are coveredwith fpruce trees; 
the furface is compofed of loofe rocks covered with very 
long green mofs, which reaches from rock to rock, and 
is in many places fo thick and ftrong as to fupport a man's 
weight. This immenfe bed of mofs, fpread over the fur- 
face of thefe mountains ferves, as a fpunge to retain the 
moifture brought by the clouds and vapors which are con— 
tinually rifmg and gathering round the mountains ; the 
thick growth of fpruce prevents the fun's rays from pene- 
trating to exhale it ; fo that there is a conftant fupply of 
water to the numberlefs fprings with which this region 
abounds, and an unceafing circulation of fluid, the procefs 
of which is highly entertaining to the fpe&ator ; for no 
fooner has a mower defcended from the clouds, but the 
vapor rifes from the leaves of the foreft in innumerable 
httle columns, which, having gained a certain height in 
the atmofphere, coiled: and converge toward the moun- 
tains, where they either fall again in mowers or are im- 
bibed by the mofs and depolited in the crevices of the rocks, 
feeking their way to the hard ftratum or pan which is 
impenetrable, and which guides them till they find vent 
in fprings. The fame liquid tribute is daily exhaled from 
the rivers, ponds and low grounds, and attracted to the 

mountains, 
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mountain^ which by thefe means are always replenifhed 
with water in every part. 

The rocks, of which thefe mountains are compofed, are 
in fome parts (late, in others flint, but toward the top a 
dark grey (tone, which, when broken, fhows fpecks of 
ifing-glafs. On the bald parts of the mountains the ftones 
are covered with a fhort grey mofs, and at the very fum- 
mit the mofs is of a yeilowilh colour and adheres firmly 
to the rock. 

Eight of our company afcended the higheft mountain 
on the 24th of July, and were fix hours and fifty one 
minutes in gaining the fummit, deducting one hour and 
thirty eight minutes for the neceflary flops. The fpruce 
and firs, as you afcend, grow fhorter till they degenerate to 
fhrubs and bufhes, then you meet with low vines bearing 
a red and a blue berry, and laftly a fort of grafs called 
winter grafs mixed with the mofs. 

Having afcended the fteepeft precipice, you come to what 
is called the plain, where the afcent becomes gentle and 
eafy. This plain is compofed of rocks, covered with win- 
ter grafs and mofs, and looks like the furface of a dry pafture 
or common. In fome openings between the rocks you 
meet with water, in others dry gravel. The plain is an 
irregular figure, its area uncertain, but from its eaftern 
edge to the foot of the fugar-loaf, is upwards of a mile; 
on the weftern fide it extends farther. The fugar-loaf is a 
pyramidal heap of loofe grey rocks, not lefs than three hun- 
dred feet in perpendicular height, but the afcent is not fo 
difficult as the precipice below the plain. From this fum- 
mit in clear weather is a noble view, extending to the ocean 
on the fouth-eaft; to the highlands on the weft and north- 
weft, which feparate the waters of Connecticut river from 
thofe of lake Champlain and St. Laurence ; on the fouth it 
extends to Winipifeogee lake, and the highlands fouthward 
of Pemigewaflet river* 

It 
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It happened unfortunately for our company, that a thick 
cloud covered the mountain almoft the whole time that 
they were on it, fo that fome of theinftruments which, with 
much labor they had carried up, were ufelefs. In the ba- 
rometer the mercury ranged at 22.6 inches, in 44 de- 
grees of heat by Fahrenheit's thermometer. It was our in- 
tention to have placed one of each of thefe inftruments at 
the foot of the mountain, at the fame time that others were 
carried to the top ; but they were unhappily broken in the 
courfe of our journey, and the barometer which was carried 
to the fummit, had fufFered fo much agitation that an allow- 
ance was neceflary to be made in calculating the height of 
the mountain, which our ingenious companion, the Rev. 
Mr. Cutler, of Ipfwich, eftimates in round numbers at 5500 
feet above the meadow, the meadow being 3500 feet above 
the level of the fea, and this feems to be as low an eftima- 
tion as can be admitted. We intended to have made a ge- 
ometrical menfuration of the altitude, but in one place 
where we attempted it, we could not obtain a bafe of fuf- 
ficient length, and in another, where this convenience was 
removed, we were prevented by the almoft continual ob- 
jurations of the mountains by clouds. 

On every fide of thefe mountains are many long wind- 
ing gullies, beginning at the precipice below the plain and 
deepening in the defcent; they are from one hundred to one 
thoufand feet deep, and perhaps more. In winter, the fnow 
driving with the north-weft winds over the tops of the 
mountains, is lodged in thefe gullies, and forms a compact 
body which is not eafily diflblved by the vernal fun. It 
is obferved to lie longer on the fouth, than on the north- 
weft fides ; which is the cafe with molt other hills in this 
part of the country. In 1 774 fome men who were at work 
on a road under the eaftern fide of the mountain, afcended 
to the fummit on the 6th of June, and upon the fouth fide 
found a body of fnow thirteen feet deep, and fo hard as to 

bear 
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bear them. The man from whom I had this account, and 
who had the direction of the work, afcended the mountain 
on the 19th of June, with ibme of the fame party, and in 
the fame fpot the mow was five feet deep. On the 2 2d 
of July this year, we were aflured by perfons who live 
within plain view of the mountains, on the fouth fide, at 
the diftance. of fixteen miles, that the fnow had not been 
gone more than ten days. We were alfo credibly inform- 
ed that two men, who attempted to afcend the mountain 
the firft week of September laft year, found the bald top 
fo covered with fnow and ice, then newly made, that they 
could not gain the fummit ; but this does not happen every 
year fo foon, for the mountain has been afcended fo late as 
the firft week in October, when no fnow was upon it; and 
fometimes the firft fnows that come diflblve before the 
winter fets in; but generally the mountains begin to be 
covered with fnow and ice, either in the latter part of Sep- 
tember, or the beginning of October, and it never wholly 
leaves them till July. During this period of nine or tea 
months, they exhibit more or lefs of that bright appearance, 
from which they are denominated white* In the fpring 
when the fnow is partly diflolved, they appear of a pale 
blue ftreaked with white ; and after it is wholly gone, at the 
diftance of forty or fixty miles, they are altogether of a 
pale blue inclining to the colour of the fky ;. while viewed 
at the diftance of only ten miles, they are of the grey co- 
lour of the rock inclining to brown. Thefe changes are 
obferved by people who live within conftant view of them, 
and from thefe facts and obfervations it may juftly be con- 
cluded that the whitenefs of them is to be afcribed wholly 
to the fnow and ice and not to any other white fubftance, 
for in reality there is none* There are indeed in the fum- 
mer months fome ftreaks which appear brighter than other 
parts, but thefe, when viewed through a telefcope, I have 
plainly difcerned to be the enlightened edges or fides of 
the long deep gullies, and the dark parts the {haded fides 

of 
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of them ; and in the courfe of a day thefe fpots may be feen 
to vary according to the pofition of the fun. 

It may not be amifs to query here, if fo great a quan- 
tity of fnow is accumulated and remains on thefe moun- 
tains, may it not be fuppofed to add a keennefs to the 
winds which blow over them? And how many more moun- 
tains may there be toward the north and weft, whbfe hoary 
fummits contain the like or greater bodies of fnow and ice, 
fome of which, at the remoteft regions, may remain un- 
diffolved through the year ? May we not then afcribe the 
piercing cold of our north-weft winds to the infinite ranges 
of frozen mountains, rather than to the lakes and forefts ? 

Thefe immenfe heights which I have been defcribing, 
being copioufly replenifhed with water, exhibit a variety 
of beautiful cafcades, fome of which fall in a perpendicu- 
lar fheet or fpout, others are winding and narrow, others 
fpread on the level furface of fome wide rock and then 
gufh in cataracts over its edge. A romantic imagination 
may find full gratification amidft thefe rugged fcenes, if 
its ardor be not checked by the fatigue of the approach. 
Three of the largeft rivers in New-England receive a great 
part of their waters from this region. Amonoofuck and 
Ifrael rivers, two principal branches of Connecticut, fall 
from the weftern fide of the mountains, Peabody river and 
another branch of Amarifcogin from the north-eaftern fide, 
and almoft the whole of Saco defcends from the fouthern 
fide. The declivities being very fteep caufe this latter 
river to rife very fuddenly in a time of rain, and as fud- 
denly to fubfide. 

On the weftern part of thefe mountains is a pafs which 
in the narrowed: place meafures but twenty two feet be^ 
tween two perpendicular rocks. Here a road is conftruct- 
ing with great labor and expence, which is the fhorteft 
rout to the upper Cohofs on Connecticut river, and to that 
part of Canada which borders on the river St. Francis. At 
the height of this narrow pafs the river Saco takes its rife. 

A brook 
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A brook defcends from the mountain* and meanders 
through a meadow which was formerly a beaver-pond, 
and is furrounded by fteep, and on one fide, perpendicular 
rocks — a ftrikingly picturefque fcene ! the rivulet glides 
along the weftern fide of the defile, (the eaftern being 
formed into a road) and tributary ftreams augment its 
waters, one of which is called the Flume, from the near 
refemblance it bears to the flume of a mill. The pafs be- 
tween the mountains widens as you defcend ; but for eight 
or ten miles they are fo near as only to leave room for the 
river and its intervals. In the courfe of this defcent you 
fee at immenfe heights, and in fpots perfectly inacceffible, 
feveral rocks, fome of a whitifh and fome of a reddifh hue, 
wbofe faces are polifhed by the continual trickling of wa- 
ter over them. Thefe, when incrufted with ice, being 
open to the fouth and weft, are capable in the night of re- 
flecting the moon and ftar-beams to the wondering tra- 
veller, buried in the dark Valley below; and thefe are fuf- 
ficient, by the help at imagination, to give rife to the 
fiction of carbuncles. 

We found no ftones of any higher quality than flint* ; 
no limeftone, though we tried the moft likely with aqua 
fortis. It is faid there is a part of the mountain where the 
magnetic needle refufes to traverfe ; this may contain rock 
ore, but our guide could not find the place. It is alfo faid 
that a mineral, fuppofed to be lead ore, has been difcover- 
ed on the eaftern fide. One of the fprings which we met 
with in our afcent on that fide afforded a thick frothy fcum 
and a faponaceous tafte. All fearches for fubterranean 
treafures in thefe mountains have as yet proved fruitlefs. 
The moft certain riches which they yield are the frefhets 
which bring down the foil to the intervals below, and form 
a fine mould, producing corn, grain and herbage in the 
moft luxuriant plenty. 

G Defcription 

* Some fpecimens of rock-chryftal have been found lately by other perfens, but we did not 
hear of it till after our return. 



